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VOLUME NINETEEN. NUMBER THIRTY-BIGHT, 
NOTICES FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. || her sweetness and gaiety, and a certain natural gentility and || suring him that some day or other he would repent his present 


Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
by the mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them til! it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed 


RA ~— 


Our readers wil! bear in mind that the margin of the picture ts 
part of the illustration of the tale 

We think some of our fev delinquent subscribers did not see 
our last polite hint. To such as responded to it we return our 
hearty thanks. 


—_——— 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE 


= aE 
ENGRAVING. 





THE WOODCUTTER. 


Marder most foul, as in the best it is; 
jut this most foul, strange, and unuatural.— Shakespeare. 


The tract of land which joins Hampshire to Berkshire is sur- 
prisingly wild and rude, considering that it is situated in what 
may be called the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis— 
that is to say, within twenty leagues, and in the very midst of 
the best cultivated and most populous district of the South of 
England 


rately speaking, of a belt of high table land, so high that the Ro- 


It consists of a chain of hills, or, perhaps, more accu- 


mans, those dear lovers of a commanding position in every sense 
of the word, had erected a series of military posts along the line, 
embracing the two picturesque and precipitous stations called 
Cxsar’s Camp and the Beacon, and the city of Silchester, whose 
deep fosse, now a verdant meadow, whose rock-like wall, crowned 
with old trees and twined together with ivy, and whose gradu- 
ated amphitheatre, remain almost entire, whilst the tessclated 
pavement of the baths is now and then exposed by the plough, 
and the course of the streets may still be traced by the stunted 
growth of the springing or ripening corn, forming altogether one 
of the most perfect and curious Roman remains in the kingdom 
ithabitants of the higher classes. 





In this tract there were few 
Divided amongst three or four large and distant landed proprie- 


tors, the old manor houses that still remained standing had dege- 
nerated from their pristine rank and beauty into the dwellings of 
veomen of the second class, while even these farms were, from 
the prevalence of common land, remote and unfrequent ; and the 
livings were, from the same cause, so small that two or three of 
them were mere appendages to richer benefices, and served by 
curates from the nearest town; so that that blessing of a rural 
district, the resident country clergyman, who, even in his secular 
capacity as the friend of the poor, their comforter in distress, and 
their counsellor in perplexity, the educated and intelligent man, 


1 


known to them all, and to whom every one may resort with the 


certainty of commanding his disinterested advice, and his zealous 
services, even this important functionary was wanting at Allonby. 


att 
att 


As the farmers were few and sc 
} 


ve Said 


ered, so were the agricul- 
tural population, which may | to depend upon them. The 
very shops were so far apart, that if the inhabitants had been 
more numerous there would have been danger of a famine, and 
before the New Beer Act there was not an alehouse in the pa- 
rish; but now that a beer shop, snugly ensconced beneath the 
very corner of the coppice, offered the delinquents a convenient 
rendezvons, the act authorizing the sale of game facilitated the 
disposal of the spoil, the severe and angry keeper found his hares 
and pheasants disappear with tenfold rapidity, and poaching be- 
f Allon vv 


This kee per, Michael Parr by name, was one of the most im- 


came a fashionable employment in the village o 


bourhood. Besides the liberal 





portant personages of the neigh 
salary and comfortable residence which he derived from his situa- 
tion, his late wife had been a widow of some little property for 
her station, and the two young daughters, by her first husband, 
who were left under his care and guardianship (he had no child 


= \ | , , 
himself), had each so many hundreds as would render them excel- 


lent matches for young men in their own rank of life. The young- 
er, Anne Rowarth, was indeed still a child, but her sister, Lucy, 


a gir! of nineteen, was one whose charm of person and manner, 


| 


' 


grace, rendered her, in addition to her little portion, an object of 
great attraction to the beaux of the village 
Lucy's gentillesse had all the advantage of contrast; for, 


although gamekeeper's be generally, in consequence probably of 

their frequent intercourse with their masters, amongst the best | 
mannered of gentlemen's servants, Michael Parr wes a notable 
exception to the rule, being about the roughest and surliest pea- 
sant in the whole county of Southampton, loud, rude, overbear- 
ing 


roof, and with little benefit from female training, for her mother 


and obstinate. How his step-daughter, reared under his 
had been dead for many vears, came by her smiling gentleness, 
might be a puzzle, if we did not every day see living instances of 
such associations, the modest violet springing up from the roots 
of the gnarled oak, and the woodbine intertwisting its flowery 
garlayds with the dark and prickly leaves of the holly. It seems 
a law of nature that the sweet and the gracious should mingle 


with the stern and the frowning, without either losing one par 


ticle of its distinguishing quality. 
\ 


That Lucy would not have been happier with a step-father 


of milder mood I do not pretend to say, but she had the rare 
and precious secret of making the best of her situation, even un- 
der circumstances of more than usual trial to a young and soft 
hearted gir! 

** Never fret, Annie,” said she one day in reply to certain mur- 
murings and pityingsof the affectionate and quick-tempered child, 
about me; times will mend 


“never fret Perhaps my father 


mav at last forget this old grudge between him and Master 
Prescott, for he cannot really believe, whatever he may say, that 
either he, my lord's head woodman, or his son, are concerned in 


this poaching, which worries him so; perhaps Master Prescott 
and he may make up matters ; 


tinguish between Whlliam and his father 


or perhaps he may learn to dis 
I am sure nobody can 
be more respectful to him than poor William is; he treats him 
as if he were my lord himself; or, at all events, Annie, even if 


that shake of the head of yours say true, and there is no chance 





of his relenting, why eighteen months will soon pass away,—and 


ghtne ss Lucy 


then ’—and witha blush and a smile of exquisite bri 
turned away her fair face from her young sister, and suddenly 
stopped, as suddenly as if William Prescott himself had been 
there to hear her. 

“Eighteen months, and then! and what then, sister!” inquired 
Annie, laughingly 

“ Why, then, you know, I shall be one and twenty ; 
it is called.” 

** Well, but will that make Master Parr open his doors to let 
in William Prescott *” | 

“No!” rejoined Lucy; “ but if William should continue in 


the same mind there will be nothing to hinder me from walking 


of ave, as 


conduct. Nothing is so provoking to a man in a passion as a cool 


prediction of this sort from one who is not; and this threat, as he 





called it, had not only thrown Michael Parr into fresh furv at the 
moment, but had rankled in his mind to that very hour; the lest 


words that he spoke on leaving home implying his fixed resolu- 


tion to detect the Prescotts, if, as he firmly bel eved, they were 
the poachers, and to bring tt home to them if it should cost him 
his life 


And this was the declaration that had awakened Annie's sym 
pathy, and alarmed her for the fate of her sister's love affair, in 


which, like most your y giris led by circumstances into s ich cot 
fidences, she took a warm and anxious interest 
With a view to relieve the expression of gloomy thought which 


Annie 


the Hoim Coppice, Lucy, after we have called upon dear aunt 


clouded Lucy's countenance, exclaimed, “Let us go to 


Benham. I have not gathered one primrose this year, and I do 
Besides,” 


falling 1 


so love to find the verv fi 


ret 


quoth the little maiden, 


lms, and William will 


in a half whisper, * they are we « 


be there. Let us go tothe Holm Coppice 
A momentary smile played round Lucy's rosy mouth ; love and 
every dimple 
the glad expression of her lovely 


joy were in But a moment's reflection changed 


face, although its sweetness 


was indestructible ; she shook her head end paused for an instant 


at the wicket, which she was opening No, Anme! you for- 
get that my father will be there also, setting, as he declared, some 
trap, not for the game, but for the poachers. And even if he 
were not in that coppice we ought not to go there It is 
not maidenly, dearest Anme, to go without cause to the place 
where——" and with a blush, sudden and unconscious, which 


brought back the smiles and the dimples, a blush which rose to 
* The time will come, 
We 
But we may, perhaps, meet with 


I should like 


we'll walk over 


her very temples, she suddenly paused. 


mine own Annie, when you will understand these feelings 
must not go to the coppice ' 


PI 
some primroses on the southern side of the Mount 


vou to find your favourite flower to day, Annie ; 


th® Mount.” 
} 


out of them to my aunt at Belford—and then—you know, An- |! 


nie, that by our poor mother's will, if, when I am one and twenty 
I should happen to—to marry, aud have ahome for you, you may 
come, if you like, and live with me. Would you come, Annie! 
Would you like to live 

* Would I, my own dear Lucy! Would I not?” and instantly 


with William and me? 


they were clasped in each other's arms with the affection that so 


well became the near and dear relationship by which the young | 


orphans were united 

This conversation took place as they were arranging the light 
and pretty cottage kitchen, bright and radiant with the mingled | 
r their noontide meal. The 


effects of cleanliness and order afte 


repast itself had been embittered to Lucy, and still more to her ! 
loving little sister, by the violence and threats of Michael! Parr, 


peak 


I 
| anticipation like this was fated to 


who passed the whole of dinner-time ins ing ull of William 


fu 


and his father, but peace 


much of fearful and miserable preventive 

The two old men had unluckily met the night before at the 
sign of the Horse Shoes, a place which, although neither was a 
druukard, both parties visited much too frequently; and t 
keeper, whose naturally surly temper was stimulated into tenfold 
fierceness by beer, having more than insinuated his suspicions 
that the woodcutter was srt and part in the disappearance of 
his hares and pheasants, an accusation which, aided, in his own 


case, by mine host of the Horse Shoes’ good liquor, caused his 
adversary's wrath to blaze forth so wildly that 1t was as much as 


the landlord and the rest of his company, consisting of the parish 





clerk, the blacksmith, and the shoemaker, could do to prevent 


led at the other from endi 





the defiance which each ha 





personal conflict, whilst William, who came in accidentally, had | 
caused a diversion of the pronacious keener’s forv by calmlv as 


Now this Mount, as the country people call it, is the very per- 


fect remains of the old Roman amphitheatre. The level space in 
1) 
d 


the middle a direct and most equal oval, with its open entrances 


id, and 
rank over rank, eac 


for wild beasts at each er the graduated seats for the spec: 


tators, rising h distinctly traceable, although 


overgrown with ivy and trailing plants, and mixed with huge 


trees, the growth of centuries, in which the rooks have formed a 


large and noisy colony. This amphitheatre, so perfect and yet so 


changed, the oval space in the middle being all that is now clear 


of wood, and that is quite as level as a lawn, had been always 
Passing, therefore, the rock- 


ed 


mense bushes of ivy, maple-trees, and hoary thorns, with the dark 


one of the sisters’ favourite haunts 


like walls, crowned with old pollard oaks, and tuf with im- 


and mirror-like pool, which reflects so finely the tall elms upon 
] } 


white speckled « and the clear blue sky, 


the margin, the { 





they reached the amphitheatre, and found, in a southern nook, 
i 


among the roots of an old beech, a tuft of primroses in all the va- 
riety of blossom, from the full-expanded flower, already fading, 
to the tu 


the sight of which Am 


iest bud; and « beside this fresh, fragrant plant, at 


e clar pe d her hands and laughed, inscnsi- 


ble to the dignity which a mawen almost in her teens ought to 
have displayed, close to the “ sothe primrose,” she had the de 
light of finding a half-blown violct, dim as Cytheria’s eyes, at 
which treasure brave Anme fairly jamped and shouted with ees 
tasy ; and then procee rto gather her wild nosegay, together 
with other stray blossoms w i e found se sttered in that shel 
tered nook, she and Lucy proceeded to the widow Benham's cot 


tage, which stood be > the t, snuely protected from the 


| north-east, and ¢ ‘ the pleasure which the flowers had 


ch 


already given her, by preset r them to her venerable friend, 
and emerging them 1 small enp of delicate old china—a relique 
of better days, of v t white ground was almost as trans 
pare t as 1 « rs W“ ec the r ed flower mivit vie i 
delicacy « ( l arranven ' i with th the first 
heauties of the st 

Mrs. Be im took the free ym of aee and affection to speak ot 
William Pre scott, and vent the squa ble of the Horse Shoe s, and 
especially the threat of vengeance of which she had heard : “* And 


I 


yet he ts a fine vouth, Luev A go rd son has he been to the dead 


and the living, to her who is gone and to him who remains; and 
If my brother Michael 
ve are full 


A blessing 


the good son will make a good hus! and 


could but be reconciled —but we must wait and hope 


vorne vet, and mav have manv happy vears in store 
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lone W idow 





will go with you, Lucy, if only for your 
save your gentile heart, my 


who has none to care lor her now 
precious ch Id.” And the tears fell from the good dame’s eyes, 
whilst answering drops mingled with the smut and blushes on 
Lucy's blooming cheeks 

It was now sunset, for the pri e guest, 3 l aa cares 
rendered by both the girls to the sick widow, had ¢ ed time 
to pass by unheeded But it became every! tr e and 
more probable that the keeper, always unstable and unpatient, 
might return home for his tea, and lucy, laying aside her seru 
ples respecting Wilham, agreed to return by the shortest path 


in the present case, certainly not the quickest; for the w od- 





cutter, whether attracted by the light and grace! il figures as the 
two young maidens passed the style leading into the coppice, or 
whether he was really leay ’ work, so t t the meeting was 
purely accidental, did yet n the fau ters s they were 
pa u rapidly on thew \ the live tall es rried taik 
which ensued, albeit full of f conse hit a briet d 
olen interview, Was yet ine I y svothing and combort 
to both 

* Your er (W never used ‘ tuwar 
any body, | ve ‘ rds M ( ] vt ‘ 
tant addition tha 1 I msViralle never ihe been 
known to say your ‘ your step-lather, | y, Will repent his 
unkindne tr ‘ hoth before long. Of it | am certain 
He sha re Will you go, Luey?’—Can't y tay al ( 
longer Five minutes ’—One i is meeting only to part 


Well then, if go you must good ! ht, my la cy' (iood 1 wht, 


vou, |] must run back to 





Anne! Tf vou wont let me return with 
fetch my axe wh 1 Lhave left in the « ypse Ar e' One word, 
Annu \ secret! A great secret! Lucy must not hear 
come nearer now jist Doe ve to call upe i Mes Benham 
mist ab t this time, and to come back t s way manage that 
for me, Anau (rood it, dear Lucy said the ver, disap 
caring over the vie 

Anme, charmed to d herself of importance, and making a 
great mystery ol Wi ns wl er, t ed back the pave 
spirits and such ts the | vaney of youth, and so conta 
the hilarity ola ye and cent ¢ , that, t nisi F 
heir prospects eared, | ‘ i was h and | elul 
no ordinary measure l © « e had they haste w i 
they had made to gaim the me before the return of the cross 
grained keeper They wanted tea ( e meal wh im that sort of 
life is, perhaps, especially among women, that which they like the 
best,) they kept the tcea-kettle on their cleanly-swe earth ut 
til an hour so tashio e that um would not have been « ted 





they deposited the 








tea-pot, im the ¢ nney ¢ , to ke t warm for him in case 
of his re rt y shiver \\ cold and fat e from a night 
watch of the coverts, for with ese 1 a vy especially 
duty was almost as wak \ careful as Mid it came 
and passed, and still no signs of M el P 

As the night wore on t! placid cheer ‘ vith w t 
betrothed maiden had been blest yielded rally em 1 to 
anxiety and depress n | rain had ] been patter r ¢ 
the eaves, a cold wind moa l! among the tail trees, whose huge 
branches creaked the rising tempest lke the masts ol 
mighty ship, and the d e keeper's ¢ cial charge, howled 
In a manner wi even they > are most a stomed to ‘ 
sayacio animais cannot, t cel n circumstances, help lec 
ing to be ominous, however tl ti ht be to convey t 
mnpression to any who hud i heard iat most dismal of livi 
sounds 

** Hark !" interrupted nnie I hear steps, they e coming 
Can that be Chioce’s bark Jlow wild and strany« Don't open 


the door yet, sister. It can't be them 

And wild and stranwe was the x, 1 rmutted bark 
which, sharp, piereing, and pa eve ) above the 
edoubled chorus of howling trom tv enne ve the blasts of 
he tempest, and above the steps iv sof many men, who 
were now distinctly hear proac r the cottage. They paused 
im the court, afra t mav tu convey st 
shock which their « ik ri ico ; Ss t t 
Chive had no such c sue, ¢ ‘ I ery 
flung erself a tt ‘ i Sit r 
paws as ils “ ve ( \ ] tre 
t ry hands undid the la ! ed w tow st earth, 
paus y lor amon tin ‘ eri ster s Red Oake 
chatr, and then retuy restlessly to the 1 e and 
endeavouring to arch some vole nthe back gr | 

The s ght ot Chloe had prepared the sisters in some degree f 
what was to follow. ‘T poor dog's silky coat was dabbled 1 





blood not her own, and when ‘Thomas Leigh, the under-keeper, 


was, tried in Vain to announce 


tried, a strong, rough man as he 





the dreadiul th ngs to M s Lucy, she at once relheved and s 
prised h m by ing! w voice, “Is he ¢ 
Dead Michael | L ive 1 . et s i viv wher 
found was s and « Ma there were ofa vere, t 
} el st . e cr c * vy trodde 
an two haze ' ‘ down, But upoer 
1¢ whole the death had been « sand s a ghastly 
‘t r nthe he ad, by some shar ‘ vy it a 


ruished life at a blow. Beyond this all was mystery 





ing exting 
The under-keeper, Thomas Leigh, whose cottage placed at a 
considerable distance to watch other coverts upon this extensive 
tract of woodland manors, had been roused, just as he was retir- 
ng to rest, by the same sharp shrill cry of distress, I may say of 
al sh, from poor (hive, accompa ied bv beatu gs, appare ntly 
much too nt for her strength, against the door of s dwell- 
vy. Upon his answering her summons, she instantly seized his 
coat ; and being well acquainted with her sagacity, and her strong 


aflection for her master, he and his brother had followed her to 
Fifty 


woodcutters are at work,’ added Thomas in explanation, 


Acre Coppice, and there—* I mean the coppice where 





the 


‘there we found body What he would have said 


he 
fie. fy 
i 


was interrupted by Lucy's fallug down in a fainting-tit, 


ilty recovered—recovered only to 





which she was with creat 


hear of fresh hort 








il Vs il ) e at eme ( some ¢ 
stances \ wer sus ) ‘ y to pre sional ac i 
| 3 i t s bee ( verced, W 1 sucdeé ¥ dis- 
‘ { t co t The elder Prescott had been ¢ vved 
dur the prev s dat . ‘ ed some distant we sy 
‘ ( r " " yr. 4 er © ¢ ection ol i¢ S 
ve r, the oak t rt ‘ ( ded this year s iu Ii Vis 
out of the quests \W am, besides the worn and harassed 
j eal ct ol a ! iti Ww ) i d | issed it I i treme hous 
crime or overwhein r misery, pre ed the strange mix e ol 
reserve & rechle ess so often observed great ¢ ils 
Circumstance upon circumstance combined to fix the g upon 
him, and upon him only The remarkably tipped shoes, which the 
v ige shoemaker and his neighbour the blacksmith both ent 
fied as ordered by himself, were actualiy found up his feet; a 
acket with stains, which, although partially washed out, sull 
bore traces of wh i the surgeon ca d to examine the body re 
coo | s the metlace en ks of | d, this jacket, still 
wet i known by twenty persons as William Prescott’s usual 
dress, was thrown carclessly in a corner, and underneath it \ 
( ly we snown, the axe w i he was accustomed to use 1 
s labour Iw besides corres} r exactly w the 
\ 1! on the head which had proved Michael Parr'’s death-blow, 
et ed lastiy evicence of t ceed ‘The grev hairs yet 
cK t From the t that ©} ce off r held 
‘ ! but ¢ t accon ol saw! ae 1, the 
‘ t “ i i t anied sear t ) t 
‘ ( ive disappeared e the tural horrour which such 
acrime awakened The a sed took no means to revive or 
awake " e favourabie tee s. He sank upon the settle beside 
" shiver silence, é 1 whe andcutted to one of ¢t « sta 
es, andr ycomu led to f mw, he emed rather to obev 
‘ ‘ | impulse of the n to whom he was liked tha 
toa ele | eu ( t > 
> i a tt ‘ s ‘ rved t f ey . 
well ast pat r ol \ ,a >» 3 e ae it alive 
vy obeved as 1 to ( est tre rs 
ri ! ex ‘ nervy itior tr to ind t ‘ 
prenet t n and so i re of the ol 
Looking at e « aa of Wilham, ‘I 
‘ ‘ ! a) ‘ | ' t I t Ww i 
\ sas told ratag the dre 1? 
She to no est s ‘ lor no . s < 
row 1 te i 7 v, Il s On st g . : 
Beware VW ve, too, « t 1 er Ss 
te by a t r many weens ¢ \ i 
a passed away be es vas restored tot y 
consciousness that a verdict of w | murder hac t rm ed 
against William Prescot 
This t edy occurred staiier the ient as 8 en 
holden att r tv tow » tha e prisoner had i é 
of ax ‘ P nein w to seek t ony 
as ‘ e st r « ol ¢ st eV 
aie t “A ve ! est j 
Anda t ( i t t 
‘ 1 ken} and manv be to t 
\ t ol a t t s = 4 4 $ 
‘. p \ ed to , ‘ . vern P , . 
t ‘ { antl Vv we 
\ < ‘ + | Prescott see p 
P s s sed ev t ’ rt : 
it is s \ ‘ s s e ove : we 
Walk rt eta ‘ a balmv Mav eve Za s ‘ ys 
vel with t horizon, shone 1 1 arow of wee rh est 
crowned a bank covered with gorse and broom—the light, magi- 
cal in its effect, tinting the silver bark and golden tassels of the 
lady of the woods with a fary stre that more t i re ed 
Turner's daintiest f cies % pes gy stra t rW n 
r s to take as n 1 sto prevent any frie s ' 
. s ther ‘ to prevent the 
W vere, t sw ) ‘ S 
’ why { t ‘ ‘ 
~ i t S fli iwvers 5 t t ( \ 





comiort 


** Nay, dearest 


by a rustling ont 














ig! Do not cry so, dear A 


sister,”’ began Annie, v 


1¢ other side of the 


feariul bar 


hat 





>, In 


bank, acc 























ompanie 


king, never heard save on that fe 











night, from Chloe, the murdered keeper's favourite dog 
A miserable man, lean pa i, unwashe d, unshave Dn, Tage 
starved, crawled forth, scarcely resisting the ( ‘ 
whose furious assaults were restrained with vy the 
trembling girls, and, dragging himself to the feet of Luey, ¢ 
manded, in a tone of agony, * As you would save a sinful 
tell me the truth, and the whole truth—if the murderer be 
found, must William die 
* As surely as I stand here,” was the rep! 
«T e good vicar, drag me before the mag 
let all the country hear me—bring them hither before | « 
and he fell back, as if already his last hour were come 
“7 sis what I have believed my mmost heart,”’ said } 
‘“‘ever since I have known that W ams father had dis ‘ 
Oh. Master Prescott '” said she, as the old man, upon » 
d face Annie had s kled cold water trom a brig y 
the wav-side, was once more reviving—* oh, M ] 
clear, ui y 1 cau, your li ts : I always knew t ‘ € 
in .s 
The old man spoke with effort e 
! tin the « ’ f ! ad retur 
part r tree He seized me, p 
poacher ; knocked me down, spurt she 
I rose, maddened by his insults, tt ar 
my frenzy—then came thy nob Aa 
made me promise not to surrender myself. Oh, Miss Lucy > 
witnesses, bring officers to carry me to prison! Think l 
should die t clearing my boy '” 
And thatr the miserable father did die ; but not 
fore ¢ vetent aulhoputies, had estabiished the imnoce 
his so 
oe 8 eee ae -— Ses =, 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
FEMALE FORTITUDE AND AFFECTION, 
The f wing narrative is too honoura to the female sex to 
be passed over a re 1 of « ra ary facts da 
other to the thousand instances of female fe and aff 
wh ) were dis aved dur g the French rey mn \ 
traveller of celebrity had letters of introduction to M 
O——,; he was at his country-house, about r miles f I 
an imvalid. Heavy losses, a ] | separation from his 
country 1 l pre rvat 1¢ his own ie, a 1 the hives « $ 
famiiv, ha undermine his he ,and tr sad , 3 2 
delicate ¢ s 1 Monsieur ( entered to a ve é 
re ( nt sf ( t ! nha 
He s Ls} é 3 lady w i it t er ¢ ola 4 
r, lor ei my ed ‘ n attac H 
5 a , , ‘ ‘ tine - 4 
this au ew who is I ! the ce ‘ 
i lla 1 e beauty tv « r pers 
‘ “ t i i 
‘ ered t i cis. | eV y t 
e fa a { those 
. { vy it " rs W ‘ 
i rf \ iw v eu ( v t 
boost * mass P {| t F Pi 
Lal f : { Mons O | adv vt 
\ ya t tiie € st time to v 
sband f ence of a " S « 
( is eted hina t a¢ i 
\I ame O —, wi riect « t out ‘ 
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dence in their promises, wished her unwelcome visiters a good 
night, and, after visiting her children in their rooms, she threw 
herself upon her bed with a loaded pistol in each hand, and 
overwhelmed with suppressed agony and agitation, she soundly 
slept till she was called by her servants, two hours after these 


wretches had left the house 





THE RIVAL. 


* So marriage seems in fashion,” said Charles Eustace, throw- 





ing the newspaper on the breakfast-table with an air of contempt 
“2 good 


Norton 
find some kind-hearted girl who will accept me 


example for us bachelors,” said his friend William 





; “*and one I really think I shall follow ere long if I can 





How iteel you, 
Charles '” 


don 


* My dear fellow, ‘t ask me,” said Charles; “I trust there 


$s no symptom of approaching insanity in my manner, and that 


leavens! tu beco a husband 





justily the question 


alone could } 


—perhaps a father! To see eternally the same woman, ar d be 


miniature of 





called ‘papa, papa!’ by an specimen 


idea—the mere idea ts 





humanity in short clothes 
dreadful '” 
Here Charles Eustace cast his eyes toward a large mirror, so 


} 
ul 





reflected at full leng 
The excitement had certainly made hima d 


“ ( 


placed that he might behold himse 
egree p aler 
iarles, Charles, this is too bad '’ exclaimed Norton, laugh- 


id 


* So, because you affect a horrour of matrimony, all who 


have more courage than vourself are to be considered mad. You, 


' ” 


as the conventional slang goes 
WwW, said Eust 


1d a slipper from the extreme point 


‘a good match * too 


* Prove your words, lam,” ace, leaning back in 


irious chair, and d 


anging 





of his mght foot 
ed Norton ; 


thousand a vear, and are a member of Al 


* Thus it stands,” rep! “ vou are the eldest son of 


a baronet, have five 











‘s. You are young, not ill-looking, nor ignorant, and have 
talents—if you were not tvo indolent to exercise them 
* You flatter me,” said Eustace, smiling languidly. “ But, my 


good friend, if I possess all these advantages, why give up all the 


considerations they bring by marriage’ Who would care for me 


, 


then? Depend upon it, the most foolish thing a young man of 


any pretension can do is to take a wife If he must commit the 


folly, let him wait till he has had his day. Forty or fifty is the 


pre 


yper age for a husband.” 


“Very philosophical, and very selfish! exclaimed Norton 


“ Then, if ever you become that strange animal called a husband, 


it will not be until you are ‘ forty or fiftv.’. Mind you are not en- 


tangled before—that's all. The fair Ellen will hardly wait so 


manv years, | am afraid.” 


iar] ttle confused 


said C} 


** Nonsense, Norton,” es, looking a little 
however; “what should make you think of Aer? We have 
known each other from childhood, and I am sure that she only 


considers me as a brother. We call each other Charles and Ellen 
1 thor 


is too familiar by far 





. said Norton, “ take care no disinterested friend of 
asks vou suddenly some fine morning ‘ what your inten- 
tions are If vou were called pon at once to dec de, you w yuld 
find perhaps that vou could not give her up very easily. But 
adieu ' I must go home and write letters, and will leave you to 


1 Dalton.” 


ft Charles Eustace indeed meditating 


meditate on my words and FE! 


N 





ywrton departed, and le 


ly His tirade 


had been 








ceepl against matrimony more in jest 
t 1 earnest, and he began to im > how he should feel if he 
had seen the marriage ¢ Eile Dalton announced in the news- 

aper that mor r. He discovered plainly that should not 





> had talked 











to Norton abo Ellen's ¢ sidering nonlyv asat er, he had 
long entertained a sus that he did not look her only as 
a nd at the pres 1 nent this suspic 1 became strong 
er in ever He remem é how disturbed he had been more 
than once when some handsome young fellow had whispered 
com ne $s in her ear | yw ant he ad felt to see her 
s » stead of frown 1 hope » heaven said Charles 
Eustace, with a sigh, * I hope to heaven I am not in love '” 

A serva entered with a card, which he presented It was 
Mr. Dalton’s, and on the back was written in pencil, * Mr. Dal- 

m re sts the pleasure of Mr. Eustace’s company to a quiet 
a r at seven 

Charles’ note was a brief reply, accepting the mvitation, and 
t se ant left the room 

“T shall se er then ina few hours,” said Charles. “It is 
atr ge whal an impress tho few careless we s of Norton 

\ ) € Yes av Is Vv vet Ellen with 
sr session; t av I fe at J ll not do so. Why is this? 
( ys e that [ am ve '” 

He sighed aga re hea t before, and, raising his eyes 
from the gro vas s to discover, by t intelligence 
the mirr yw pa i ced His air too was in great dis 
order, and see ltos t endly aid of a comb. He would 
n ive ad Elie see n forthe w 

Pre v at seven the cab of Charles E ed at the 
door o Mr. Dalto 

* Charles said . ° ema e R + har « hear x 

ro as he r the ro I am delighted to see you 





Let me introduce you to some old friends of mine. Mr. Th 


d Mr 


son, who has just returned from the West Indies, ar 


Stevens, and Mr. Hawkins, and Miss Arabella Jenkins 





Charles Eustace bowed coldly, and sinking into a chair, amused 


himself by pulling the ear of a favourite dog. In a few minutes 
afterward Ellen appeared. She certainly looked most beautif 





There was some embarrassment in the manner of Charles as he 
T ] to h 


onlered 





greeting, and it seemed m th 


his 


blushed. But why should she blush on this particular occasion 


Perhaps he was more observant than usual 


At dinner he found himself, somehow, seated by her side: and 


the conversation was 80 interesting that it was impossible 


resuming it as soon asthe gentiemen joined the | es in the 
drawing-room. A quiet sheltered corner was the spot chose 
and the subject of the conversation was—marriage 

** Ah, my dear friend!” saul Charles, with a se ne 
“ beauty and happiness are not always found together. For 
stance, there is the charming Lucy Melcombe; ‘tus whisperes 
that she ts fuiiv aware of the merits of another, while her ftathe 
wishes her to marry that monster Simmons. Really u ‘ 
ful—perfectly dreadful! for there is the favoured one totally and 


wilfully ignorant of what is evident to all but himself; an 
the meantime the poor girl may be sacrificed to his blindness 


So that you see, Ellen,” continued Charles, * a lady may be actu 


ve with a gentleman and he not at all aware of 


ls were 


ittered in our hero's usual nonchala 


7 


Wor f man 


ner, but they seemed to produce a strange effect uj 


became first flushed, then 














her head, and exclaimed, falteringly, loo true, indeed! Px 
Luev! But con said she, resuming her composure by an 
effort, the company I perceive is a ing to the danc 
room. Shall we f Ww 
Charles hesitated. He felt that he could have remained { 
is he was e felt a wish to avoid the company | “ 
in short. he felt for the first tume aware that he loved E}le 
ent en mn at his last words had filled no with de t 
and he ve to incuige the sweet t the w t 1 
ferent to her. Had he, indeed, been describing his own folly in 
the person of another? and mig not the same | shment 
await further delay 
* Stay, Ellen,” said he, detaining her, “ now that we are 





5 


alone, I wish to speak to you on a subject which I feel is essentiai 


to my happiness.” 


* Oh,” said she, struggling to appear unconcerned, “ you 


solicit my hand in the first quadrille l, your praver is 





granted. But let us join our friends immediately, or I fear we 
shall lose I place 

* No, dearest Ellen,” exclaimed Charles, “ my prayer is bold 
er—far bolder. I can no longer conceal from myself, nor from 

how deeply I love v 

Ellen did not speak , but she suffered him to retain her har d, 
and her silence was more eloquent than speech possibly could 
have been. In a few moments, however, she turned her face 
toward him, and said firmly, * Charles, I will not answer only by 
blushes and half-finished sentences, as most of my sex perhaps 
would do, but I will speak to you calmly and sincerely. I am 
aware, then, that I have a favoured rival, to whom less atte 
must be paid before you can hope for any return of the aff mm 


you proless lor me 


{ rival!” 


! } ! 4 lose 
“ exclaimed Charles, “ let me assure y« 


u— 


“ Nav,” interrupted Ellen, smiling, * I know all. Do not think 
to deceive me Listen: there is one who, under the guise ofa 
friend, continually lures you to the object you now disavow 
Have I your permission to remove tlus talse friend from about 
ican 0 

“ To do anv t 7.” ga s B what means this 





mise vou ] ‘ i] 1 ) " 

With these w s, and a look full of meaning, she tripped 
away, leav ( $ a state of t most allected astonish 
ment Too t y to r i the company, he ted the 
jouse and proceeded ho 

He slept not at all that night, and morning found him still be 


wildered ina labyr of t ght. A rival! What could she 
mean’ *“ One wh ler the curse of a friend, continually lures 
vou to the homage v now disavow.” It was a perfect enigma 
“ There 1s but one way,” said ¢ irles, ** Iw seek an i 
view with Ellen at once, a ¢ est her-—demand 1explana 
t i from her ow yg He descended to th breaklast-r 

But sta s 1 he n fever sie ess a! I m \ 
wre ediy hage H Adva y to the r, ? s 
started | k was shivered atoms H ] ’ 
the bell violent!v. whe us eve was attr by as ly 
ving an gy t fragments. He seiz broke the seal, and 
read as f V3 

I ve kept my word, a \ e friend is no more D 

T € rry—dtfor th m | r s I LN 

The paper fe f } s < Sweet Fille ex 

I thank vy for e deed loo we I derstand vy who was 
v r riva The ¢ gina is ed, and [ see how poor a 

ave t ved I ave tr ] w your fe os like a Vain ino 

my f re conduct s make amends 

And it did. He was more ctionate and unselfish as a hus 





band His friends were astonished 


and a little change in his 


than he had been as a lover 


at the great c} character ; 


habits struck them too he whole house, from the garret to 





the kitchen, not a full- h mirior was to be seen 

















MORAL 
A man who is so far enamoured of himself as to neglect all 
others, is verv apt to be left by others with the su gle object ol 
his regard 
HMEBREW MELODY. 
I~ Judah's hall the harp is hushed, 
Iler e is t the voice of pa 
The ‘ hee ver helm has crushed 
Hers wears the heathe « t 
From the dark : use she ened, 
How long, O Lord! thy sword hath slept’ 
Oh e! F essor his pride‘ 
Stull Pharaoh ed and4erac! wept 
I breezes freshly blow, 
l waves ing ens ’ juiver 
I Hebrew's da er wandered slow 
Beside the mighty idol river 
A babe within her bosom lay— 
And must she plunge bim in the deep* 
» raised her eves to heaven to pray 
She turned them down to earth to weep 
sie Kne beside t rus r tide, 
Mid rushes dark a flow'rets wild; 
Beneath the palm-tree’s shadow wide 
I wer rt r placed her child 
Peace be around thee—though thy bed 
A mother’s breast no more may be 
Yet he who s the hiv's head, 
D ed babe, will watch o'er thee! 
shes e't mourning mother! gone 
List to th lof da r feet, 
\s v ) M ‘ v one 
A lovely t the timbre! beat 
lis she of Fev —Pharaoh's daughter 
Who, with her maidens, comes to lave 
Her form of beauty t water 
And light with beauty's glance the wave 
Oh' woman's heart is like the rose, 
That glows beneath t ropic’s flame, 
That blooms as sweet ‘mid northern snows, 
For ever lovely—and the same, 
Whate’er her rank—whate'er her lot— 
Where'er her gentle influence ranges, 
l rt to bless is ne'er forgot— 
| will to comlor ever changes 
The monarch's da ter saw and wept 
llow lovely falls compassion’s tear ') 
Phe ve that there guret slept, 
IB 1 ume ess ol fear 
Tw hers to pity i to aid 
I int « ! ‘ ifant sage 
{ ving fame the deed repaid 
Recorded "? eaven 8s own page 
Years pass awav—the land is free! 
Daughter of 7 ' mourn no more! 
Phe essor’s hand 1s weak on thee, 
Captivity’s dark re s o'er 
hy « ure burst iy bonds are riven— 
0) like a river stro and wide; 
A captain is to Judal nven 
The babe that slept by Nile’s broad tide 
VOCAL MUSIC CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. 
Tt was the o; m of De R that s » by voung ladies, 
whom the customs ¢ society debar fr } sany other kinds of 
ealthy exercis ato be « \ 1 not «¢ vy as a accomplish 
ment, but as ar % ery , hie t He pa larly in- 
sists that vo n cs { never be neglected in the education 
of avo ! state te ts salutary operation in 
soothing the cares thas a still more direct and 
, tant effect I eaf says Dr. Rush, 
“which has been s ed to m v fession; that is, the 
exercise ol t sof the east by re tributes very 
much to « ‘ it nif it ‘ ses to which the climate 
1 other causes ex ‘ ‘ Phe Germ are seldom afflicted 
with consum mn, t ive | ever k wn more than one case of 
spit rt xl a rt I s, I beheve 8 in part o¢ nsioned 
vy the stre iw ea re by exercising them fre- 
ently in voca ‘ r . tes an essential branch of 
r ed I master of our academy,” says 
Gardener r ! with } ervat 1 at more in 
favour o * iH sme tha | rwn several 
sta ‘ ~ d to « t ed 
to! 1 ey . t . yy In v 
P . ri { ee and vears 
e. every ’ ' , The e les- 
« r i) ® t ne ca s t 1 ted ; 
‘ ev fee ‘ ow v ( ‘ mned 
‘ er eve ale ¢ i I t power vociierating 
This ex sé to be very te cial to the ealth, Many 
i es ve ¢ red of r ire of tw r three years 
e who i scarcely *® emse s g become To- 
and healthy by this constant exercise « gs. Singing tends 


of the vital organs 
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Original. 





MONTGLONNE. 

St. Florent Le Viel, or the Montglonne, is one of the most remarkable 
rites on the Loire. Here stood a temple erected by Charlemagne, and des- 
troyed by the Normans. 

Sr. Frorent! gleams the rising sun 

On lofty spire and swelling dome ; 
It gleamed as bright, O, dark Montglonne ' 
When mighty deeds of old were dove 

In golden age of Rome. 


The Loire mysterious winds along, 
Where crags on crags to heaven arise , 
But far those peaks and rocks among 
A temple once with praises rung, 
And towered to cloudless skies 


Fierce came tlie thunderbolt of war, 
And sweeping on it raged the while ; 

Then burst the Norman bands from far, 

By thy deep stream, sweet flowing Loire, 
And spoiled the sacred pile 


And ages since have rolled away, 

The darkness of the feudal time, 
Once more it towers ‘mid fields of day, 
Again peals forth the sacred lay, 

And loud the vespers clume 


Nitvs. 





ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TALES. 


MODERN DIABLERIE. 


Is the pleasant month of May of the year 183-, an unusual 
number of the votaries of health and pleasure were enlivening a 
celebrated and much-frequented German spa. There was the 
usual gallimaufry of stars of every magnitude. ‘Tourists, inva- 
lids, wife and curiosity hunters, widows, maidens young and old, 
” ad indefinitum, 


with chevaliers both "and “ d'industre 


and possibly no individual in all that crowd entered with more 


“ preuxz 


spirit and sincerity into the humours of the place than master 
John Ashley Lake, a gentleman of easy fortune and prepossess- 
ing appearance, who was then in process of acquiring his conti- 
nental experience upon the usual terms 

Lake had already “swam ina gondola,” worshipped in the 
* Tribune,” and breathed the “ eloquent air” of the “ forum.” 
He had reached that complacent age when our horizon ts all 
* couleur de rose,” and our self-reliance equal to all the labours of 
Hercules. Having so far escaped with little scathe from the se- 
ductive perils of love and hazard ; having seen all that his guide- 
book and courier could suggest, and something more, he was fast 
attaining the dignity of a blasé, and uaagined that there was little 


left for tam to learn. He was mistaken 


' 
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|| been long in contemplation 


| 


| 


a company becoming tired of each other from having exhausted 


| all topics and subjects of conversation and amusement, will shut 


themselves up together in a steamer for ten hours at a time, and 
under the management and supervision of Gruyere, who was a 
living illustration that “the heart will break, yet brokeuly live 


' on.” The project was about to be realized. 


A dozen agreeable individuals of either sex, among whom, for- 
tunately, was neither flute-player, story-teller, traveller, genius, 
bluestocking or lap-dog—a day such as schoolboys pray for on 
Friday night—donkeys for the road—a covered boat for the 
water—baskets, which, in some respects resembling Pandora's 
box, contained much hope, possibly some headache—voila the 
materiel out of which, less ambitious than king Leged, Gruyere 
had resolved to manufacture one day of pleasure—and the beau- 
tiful scenerv, romantic vistas, with glimpses of distant spires and 
streams and sunny villages—wild hills, over whose woody sum- 
mits the eagle was slowly wheeling. The charming seclusion 
of the lake—the echoes wakened by merry voices and dipping 
oars—the ruinous tower which— 

But we are getting ahead of our story a little. 
have told ere this how Master John Ashby Lake had, no matter 
how, perceived the inscription of his name in the golden book of 
Madame De Begnis’ friends. ‘That he had been for a week one 
For a beauty, like the old man in Peter 


For we should 


of her many shadows 
Schemil, is never content with one shadow—and was now listen- 
ing delightedly to the most silvery tones and watching the light 


| of the brightest eyes that ever lured mortal astray among the 


Coteries and eliques—terms which have been, and will be ever | 


obnoxious to the odium of the greater number, will, nevertheless, 
be found wherever a crowd shall be gathered together for any 
purpose. They are inseparable consequences of the varieties, ine- 
qualities, preyadices and even virtues of mortality They are 
formed by accident, by interest, by variety, by convenience, by 
sympathy. And at the time and place to which this narrative re- 
fers, the company at the Spa ate, drank, gamed, flirted, specula- 
ted and philosophized in various divisions and subdivisions. One 
of these, the most brilliant, entertaining and distingué in the eyes 
of the few who composed it, and despised and abused proportion- 
ably by the many who did not, boasted for its leading star the 
beautiful Madame De Begnis, reported to be a widow, and rich, 
evidently accomplished and attractive—apparent/y somewhere be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-six years of age. Satellites who were 
proud to borrow lustre from her orbit, gave distinction and value 
to her preference, which rumours of jointure lands and funded 
wealth, at her own disposal, invested her with an interest more 
easily imagined than described. She had, it is true, allowed the 
Chevalier St. Julien to travel five miles afoot under the hottest 
of suns after a forgotten bracelet; and she had also permitted 
Monsieur Groyere to serenade her on a damp evening at the ex- 
pense of a frighttul cold in his head Bevond ths, however, Ma- 
dame had exhibited no preference sufficient to awaken hope or 
most heart-rending 


despair, and sang “* no quicro casarme ** with 


nonchalance, while crowds were slowly, very slowly, expiring for 
her sake. 

At a distance of some few miles from the Hof, there hes 
among the hills a quiet lake, hemmed im by wild, woody shores, 
and unfrequented of mankind, save some occasional tourist or 
the gentlemen who get up the engravings for the Picturesque 
Annual, 

One solitary raim—a square tower of grey stone, as old and 
weather-beaten in appearance as the rocks which surround it, 
rises abrupt and lonely from the water—a stern-looking remnant 
of what we facetiously term the age of chivalry—a period when 
highway robbery and house-breaking seemed to have been the 
serious pursuits of the nobler sex, while embrowering chair-bot- 
toms, feeding young hawks and waving scarfs from turret walls, 


(unless chronicles lic) employed the vacant hours of the fairer 


part of creation. 
To this lake and rum a pic-nic party, as we would call 


it, had 


cerning public 
! 


haunted recesses of the elfin-storied Rhine. 

They landed under an ancient elm, which cast its shadow far 
over the water, and, passing under a ruinous arch, entered what 
once had probably been the great hal! of the castle. On one side 
was a range of high, narrow, gothic windows, in which still re- 
mained part of the mullions and tracery of stonework—while a 
luxurious growth of creeping herbage and wild flowers concealed 
the work of decay. The roof had long ago fallen in, and several 
mutilated shafts yet stood of the clustered columns which had 
supported the roof tree. At one end was the principal entrance— 
at the other, three steps led through a small passage into the cham- 
bers of the tower, whose lofty wall was visible, overtopping the 
ruined hall, where a thoughtless, merry set were enjoying the 
present comforts of Strasburgh and Johannisbergh, without much 
thought of the wassail glories which might have enlivened their 
locality centuries ago, or caring for the fate which might even 
then be waiting for themselves 

“What a noble ruin !” said Fanny Wentworth, a pretty English 
girl, who, under protection of her mother, the Lady Wentworth, 
and her brother Captain Wentworth, of her majesty's something 
something, was peeping at Europe through a kaleidoscope 


* What a noble ruin!” Fanny at the moment was holding her 
plate to Gruyere, who answered, as he filled it with chicken sa- 
lad, * Charming! a little more—allow me—a most beautiful 
ruin—a most creditable specimen of the middle ages.” 
The De Begnis inquired its name. “ Surely it has a name. It 
must have had a name once.” 
Nobody knew its name or history. “What a pity ' There must 
Who ever heard of a ruin without its legend! 


Paletti was an artist, and at that 


be a legend. 
Go, M. Lake, ask Paletti.”’ 
moment engaged in grouping the party for some future fore- 
He had also introduced one of the broken columns and 
What a delightful art! 
What recalls the past so forcibly! What gives back 


ground 

a window. How justly enthusiastic its 
professors 
to us forms of beauty, hours of happiness, associations most de- 
hghtful! 
away, the realities of ages hardly known to fable’ 


What restores the fallen grandeur of kingdoms past 
What con- 
vevs the eye at once to the antipodes more swiftly than Prince 
Ahmed’s tapestry, and opens to us all the magniticence of the 
What unites us with friends far distant, and sooths the 


lo 


earth! 
bereaved heart in its hour of sorrow! The painter's art can ¢ 
all this—that 1s with proper aid and encouragement from a dis- 
but as for Paletti, he was one of the few who 
found a present reward in the labours of his profession. Devoted 
to its details—asking no other enjoyment—seeking no protit— 
the world to him was but the commingling of Spanish yellows, 
Indian reds, sienna and neutral tint—nay, the bright heaven itseli 
was to him the essence of ultra marine 


The 


scene was a moonlight lake surrounded by hills—the very scene 


Palett: drew from his portfolio a sketch in water colour 


through which they had been satling—in front a vellow strand— 
in the distance a grey ruin, partly touched by the moonbeams, 
and brilliantly uluminated, as if some festivity were 10 full career 
within 

* There,” said he, placing it in the hands of Lady Wentworth 
It passed from hand to hand, admired in all the variety of inten- 
sity which belonged to so many shades of taste and fervour, but 


“ Why illu- 


=) 


all were unanimously curious as to the illumination 


minated t That must be the legend? Is it not so, M. Paletti 


* There is a tradition, Madame 


** Delightful. I was sure of it. Now then, M. Grovere, be 


| seated, and tell your commissaire yonder to let the plates alone 


while we listen to M. Paletti.” 


** Nav, Madame, it 1s but a superstition, embodied 


ea 


The castle 


in an old 
Germaa ballad, nesther very original nor remarkable. 
of Hellberg, as the song relates, was built by a baron of the 


| 


| many a night was the lake lit up as you see it represented in the 


ETTE OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


—upon the homeepathic principle, that |! twelfth century. My lord lived at the public expense, 





s the no- 
bility of that day were wont to do—levying exactions upon less 
powerful neighbours, and entertaining, with rude hospitality, a 
numerous band of riotous, plundering retainers. This was the 
banqueting hall ; and many a night the boatman listened to their 
wild wassail shout as it rang from these moss-covered walls, and 





drawing. 

“*Gunilde was the only child of the baron. Very beautiful, it is 
said, the lady was—but withal every whit as proud and hard- 
hearted as her sire. She was, however, a star of attraction to 
knight and troubadour. 
wooing for her hand—and many a minstrel made her his theme 
and inspiration. To all, however, she maintained her mien of cold 


Cavaliers, with gallant retinues, came 


indifference, and seemed alike insensible to the seductions of love 
and ambition. At last her respectable father was knocked in the 
head one fine morning, while engaged in a burglary upon an ex- 
tensive scale, and she succeeding to hiscastle and possession, ap- 
peared also to have inherited the peculiar hanits of her sire. If 
she did head his followers upon their predatory expeditions, she 
took the plunder and harboured the robbers. In fact, if her neigh- 
bours were not more than ordinarily uncharitable, some of her 


propensities were still less praiseworthy. In the highest window 


| of yonder tower her lamp burned many a night at an hour when 


no one should have watched but the partaker of unholy studies 
Sounds were heard by benighted wanderers, which seemed not of 
this world, and the Lady Gunilde in secret was suspected of sor- 
cery and worse. Those who had wondered at her scorn of mor- 
tal lovers, averred that her vows were given to the evil spirit of 
the lake; 
held midnight watch upon the walls, of the awful figure who in 


nd many a whisper circulated among the soldiers who 


strange armour and sable plumes was seen upon the battlements 
in company with their lady. When a lady’s rent-roll, however, 
is satisfactory, the world allows her some scope to play the devil, 
and adventurous suitors yet sought her castle. 


(To be continued.) 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


DESCRIPTION OF A PIC-NIC, 

Tue day, the eventful day of our projected party, dawned at 
last, and we prepared our stock of health and spirits for the 
nonce. A more glorious sun never warmed the earth than the 
orb which rose that beautiful morning; even my churlish heart 
felt its influence, and I found my spirit refreshed and equal to 
cope with the emergencies of the occasion. Our lodging was 
the rendezvous; and as we were to go by water, it was deemed 
prudent to move early. There was Mrs. Burton, the gentle deaf 


| widow of a departed admiral, and her loud excellent daughter ; 


me you did not know what fear was 


there was Miss Nightshade, who loved to be “ independent,” 
and Miss Adair, who never uttered ; likewise there were the 


Misses Ruth and Truth Stedman, two very insufficient sisters, 
] 


aud half a dozen single ladies, whom I cannot think worth de- 
scribing, but who added to the pictorial effect as a whole. Stau- 


hope and Mr. Flynn composed our escort. I never beheld the for- 
mer so accupied, so entirely identified with the scene before me ; 
he was the very head and front of official despatch, and the gra- 
vity and skill he displayed in doling to each lady her reticule, 
parasol, and clogs, were worthy a better cause. Mr. Flynn stood 
smiling by, but Stanhope was the man-at-arms. He had need 
of infinite tact in his civilities, for each elder had her particular 
whim which she made a point of never relinquishing, and to 
every remark there was a demur. Stanhope, however, had mas- 
tered all prejudices and objections, and we were preparing to set 
forth, when Mrs. Burton's heart failed her: she turned to her 
daughter with a tremulous voice, 

* Esher, I'm frightened !" 

“ Well, mother, I told you so, but you persisted in assuring 
Now don't fidget and be 
alarmed ; Miss Partington will allow me to order a fly.” 

Stanhope offered his services 

** Thank you, sir; my mother makes a point of spoiling every 
party, but I never allow her to be frightened: we shall meet 
again soon. And now, mother, don't look as if you had revoked, 
but think if you have left nothing behind : where is your work- 
bag?” 

* Here, Esher,” said the mild old lady 

*“* And where is your lozenge and the two gingerbread nuts ’” 

* Quite safe, Esher; but are you sure the man will not up- 
setus’” 

“ Do you think the man has nothing to do but amuse himself 
by upsetting vou, mother ’ Now try not to fidget, and never mind 
the driver.” 


* Well,” said Miss N 


feel alarmed at any thing 


hade, “I am one of those who never 





I harness my own donkey, and when I 
break down, I get some boy to drag the chair home, and I follow 
Miss Nightshade looked round to receive 


general admiration for such intrepid sentiments, and she re ceived 


with my donkey 
it at the hands of Mrs. Burton, who gazed at her with awe 

* Do you really never mind such dreadful scenes, Miss Night- 
with alarm.” 
Burton; I am one of those 


shade’ I should have fainted 
*T never fainted in my life, Mrs 


who never give way to fears or feelings; when the iron roller 
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when the donkey choked last week, I put my finger down its 


crushed my s ster's leg, I held her under the amputation ; and | 


silence for nearly five minutes, when Miss Burton's full deep voice | 


was again heard. 


“ You are a very silly woman, then,” exclaimed Miss Burton ; 
“and I detest a seceder from the forms of her forefathers.” 


“ Well, and what are you all going to do now '" |} “Oh, Miss Burton, I am one of those who greatly prefer Mr. 


The trumpet had sounded, and the party was under arms in an i} Jervis, and I cannot think myself wrong in letting our pew, and 


The female Wellington combined and arranged, as the || attending Mr. Jervis in his excellent lectures.” 
| ** Mr. Jervis deserves to be ordered out of Southampton,” cried 


Miss Nightshade again looked steadily at each person to read 


their thoughts on her prowess. I fancied Mr. Flynn turned away 


throat to assist the passage ; the donkey recovered.” ! 
| 
| 
| instant. 





in disgust from the lady without fears and feelings ; his face lost 
its perpetual smile, and we were for an instant hushed. 
Nightshade’s sentences were like the east wind—dry, cold, and 
withering, and forbid all voluntary approach. 
peared, and a fly wheeled to the door. 

Come then, good mother of mine,” cried Miss Burton, “I 
hear our vehicle, and you wil! be an hour departing: now don't 
stand looking as if you had lost the odd trick, or we shall be be- 
hind our time ; and don't worry the man about driving.” 

So saying, she wrapped the quiet old lady in her large silk 
cloak, and putting down her veil, led her down stairs, assuring her 
she was going to have a delightful drive. It was half an hour 
before they were fairly seated in the carriage. I saw from the 
window a long conversation was taking place between our friend 
Starhope and the driver. Mrs. Burton was making some gentle 
remarks, which her daughter was repelling in her decided tones, 
and I believe they would never have arrived at a conclusion had 
not a wagon of iron bars, clashing and jingling by, made all lesser 
sounds impossible to be heard. In the midst of this din al! was 
pantomime ; and Miss Burton, taking advantage of the moment, 
carried off her parent in triumph. 

But who can portray our group as we slowly followed Stanhope 


tothe pier! His place was in the van, leading, directing, and 


explaining. Mr. Flynn brought up the rear in smiling acquies- 
cence. We did not resemble the Israelites quitting their house 


of bondage, for they rejoiced on their way with the spoil of the 
Egyptians ; neither could we compare ourselves to * Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village,” for there were young men and babes to com- 
plete that picture ; but we might have been mistaken for a group 
of “free females " destined for Van Dieman’s land, escorted by 
an alert police-officer. I was exhausted long before the enter- 
tainment commenced 
affected alarms, all overcame me, and [ sank silently into a corner 
of our little vessel, leaving Miss Nightshade sole proprietor of 
Stanhope’s ceaseless tongue. She was quite equal to the under- 
taking; and her dry, high-pitched voice never relaxed its duty, 
till our bark lav high and dry beneath the wood of Netley. Every 
one is acquainted with the character of Southampton water, the 
richness of its banks, and the gaily-dotted residences which meet 
the eye at every turn. Netley has been too often the theme of 
poets and painters to require my feeble approbation ; but it was a 
scene of beauty. My companions could not sympathize in my 
delight, for they had long ceased to be interested in a scene which 
had met their eye in many annual pilgrimages, and deadened their 
perception of its loveliness: to them, Netley was only a combi- 
nation of dinner, knitting, and chatting in the open air. 

We found Mrs. Burton safely deposited on a camp-stool, sitting 
with her back to the scenery, the sparkling water and its opposite 
Miss Burton was knitting 
we have been here some time ; I have 


shore. 
“Oh! you are come! 
almost rounded the heel of my stocking, and my mother has been 


playing patience and watching a bird's nest. Well, and now 


what do vou al! mean to do!” 

We all louked st each other ; no one knew exactly what was to 
he done, and walking was evidently not in their thoughts. Miss 
Nightshade said she was one of those who liked a meal after a 
voyage ; and Miss Burton, who was certainly the dominant spirit, 
besides having long experience in her vocation, was also of opin- 
Some litle time was 


Mr. Stanhope did 
We seated our- 


ion we could not do better than dine 
agreeably got rid of in preparing the collation 

every thing ; poor Flynn was a mere mechanic 
selves, and the repast began: many subjects were canvassed and 
much intellectual matter elicited, which may never reach the 
public eye or gratify the ear, if I am to be the historian of that 
memorable day ; I pass over the scene. I saw Miss Partington’s 
countenance beaming as benignly as though her mind had been 
illumined by the eloquence of a Burke or the sallies of a Sheridan 
—there she sat radiant in smiles, enjoying her deserved popularity 
I could now guess her strong influence over the mind and the se- 
eret of her power. She had no alarming propensities which could 
raise a rival, or give umbrage to ambition, self-love, or any human 
evil principle: her want of shining talent, her mediocre person, 
above all, her gentle forbearance of character secured her from the 
blight which ever attacks an object in the foreground of observa- 
tion ;—this is not a compliment to our nature ; but let that pass, 
we all feel its truth. Eating establishes a pleasing equality ; and 


in the present case there was much hilarity. Stanhope stood alone 





n the 


Miss | 


Stanhope re-ap- | 


the heat, the noise, the silly remarks, the | 
| dear creatures all ; that is if your memory will bear going back 


| concise and amusing confession. 





Tabby troop deployed and filed off into line 


“Now, good mother, where is Pam! Gentlemen and Miss 
Partington, be so kind as to form her whist-party, and we will 
have some invention stuck in the shade that her eyes may not 
suffer. The servants will invent a table, and I always bring a sort 
of thing to look like a baize ; there, mother, now you are going 
to be very happy, so don't score honours improperly—here, pop 
yourself down on this stool.” 

* But, Esher, are you sure there are no snakes’ 

“ Snakes! what should snakes creep after you for, mother’ 
they have all dined like yourself, and are gene to sleep.” 

In ten minutes a table was tolerably arranged, and I defy Bath 
or Cheltenham to have produced a more determined scene of 


whist than was at that moment enacting under the time-honoured 
walls of Netley Abbey. But Miss Burton's task was only half 
ended; she had yet to arrange the rest of the group, and I was 
amused by the tone of decision she adopted, proving how long and 


| ably she had wielded the sceptre of power over the sisterhood. I 


could perceive from the style of her dictation she was in the habit 
of thinking and deciding for the whole class. She invited us to 
form a circle round her, and proposed each lady should furnish 
a pleasant or instructive subject, only observing that an audience 
being always necessary to create a speaker, we were only to talk 
three at a time. As she presumed, too, most of us had but a sorry 
perspective, it would be wiser to draw altogether upon the past 
for subject, and she felt sure each lady would tender a remi- 
niscence for the benefit of the whole. Her plan was much ap- 
proved by the assembly, who were attracted by the whimsicality 
of the arrangement, and we were soon engrossed by her oddity 
*T vote myself in the chair,” cried she, seating herself on a frag- 
ment of stone, **and the subject upon which we will descant shall 


be love : love, Miss Nightshade—love, Misses Stedman—love, my 


| so far—if not, you must endure a small fine—say an ounce of 


snuff: I will lead the way and bear the penalty. My history, 
ladies, begins and ends in few words, and, as the weaver has it, 
‘it shall be called bottomless, because it hath no bottom.’ I 
never had an offer in my life; and, what is equally true, I never 
received an attention which could lead me to suppose such a 
thing was ever intended. Ladies, I owe you an ounce of prince's 
mixture.” 

A general laugh and a round of exclamations followed this 
Every one had a softening ob- 
servation to offer, but Miss Burton admitted none. “ If,” said she, 
“ T was never addressed, I at least escaped folly and mortification 


I know nothing of sighs and reveries, and sleepless nights ; I take 


; care of my dear old mother, and I don't know what indigestion 


means; and now, Miss Nightshade, your turn follows 
**Oh, Miss Burton, I am one of those who never feel ashamed 


| of being single, since so many accidents occur which one can't 


help : indeed I may consider myself as not having been handsomely 
treated by a friend, who advised me to decline Captain Heaviside 
at his first asking; because she said it looked forward and un- 
womanly to accept a proposal instantly, and implied one never had 
such a thing before. I confess I was not of her opinion; but to 
avoid misconstruction, I certainly did refuse Captain Heaviside, 
and he took me at my word, by marrying the very friend who ad- 
vised me not to be forward.” 

There was condolence infinrtum upon this little dark spot of 
history, but Miss Nightshade saw matters very much through Miss 
Burton's prism 

* All things are for the best, my dear ladies; I do not by anv 
means see the action of Mrs. Heaviside in a handsome point of 
view, but I am one of those who fancv it will all be the same a 
hundred years hence.” 

Miss Stedman was the next in rotation: she had been restless 
for some time, endeavouring to stave off her part in Cupid, but 
he moment was rolling rapidly on in which she must appear on the 


arena, or meet the merciless fine propesed by Miss Burton : for- 


' tunately another direction was given to the attention of these 


highly respectable ancients by one of the party asking her neigh- 
bour, sotto roce, who was to preach at chapel on the Sunday 
Miss Burton heard the question, and harangued her troop with 
power and ability on the subject of chapel-going, the Established 
Church, Wesleyans, Unitarians, Thumpers, Bumpers, and Shakers 
Her sonorous voice held on its way without meeting any impedi- 


ment, so completely had she taken a position of strength over the 


| minds of her companions from custom, and still more from a fluent 


Miss Burton, with increasing emphasis. But Miss Burton had 
trod on a wasp’s nest : almost all the party were of Mr. Jervis’ 
fold, and the confusion of tongues drove me from the scene of 
altercation. Miss Burton stood her ground undaunted, and met 
the united attacks of her opponents. I could hear her deep voice 
rebutting the shrill clarions that clamoured round her as I fled to 
avoid the disputation. Miss Partington soon joined me. * Good 
” | exclaimed, ** how can you exist among such women, 


heavens 
and yet assure me age is respectable! These are a worshipful 
company of martyrs, if you like to call them so, quarrelling about 
a parson, and contending where they are to pray. ‘The state of 
singlehood is not blessed in this company.” 

Miss Partington smiled. * Bear in mind, Louisa, I did not 
select the present company as criterions of celibacy to your at- 
tention. These ladies would have been equally inefficient as 
wives and matrons, but less harmless; for as parents they would 
have entailed folly upon posterity; it will now die with them. 
Reserve, however, your respect for Miss Burton; her ideas are 
strictly nght, though not conveyed with suavity of manner; and, 
as a daughter, she is exemplary.” 

I wandered half an hour with Miss Partington, listening to her 
inclined to be a christian in 


mild remarks, and feeling almost 


spirit myself. Her lot appeared cast in singlehood, and her years 
were melting away in the pale light of spinstership, yet she was 
I expressed my surprise 


Louisa, the trials of life will 


content and happy 
* By the time vou attain my age 


have taught you the value of real sincerity and integrity—the 


hollowness of admiration and romantic expectation. You will 
then, like me, find happiness consists truly in bestowing it upon 
others ; while you, at this moment, expect to receive it in large 
draughts ; and, let me ask you, from whence is it to come if it 
does not spring from a mind content with its own resources, grate- 
ful for received good, and humble under trial! But you cannot 


understand me vet, Louisa. When your bloom is fading, and 


those saucy eyes are losing their power to hewitch— 
* Hold, Miss Partington ' and you; but let me 
not think you mean to say, when I shall be 


"who may be found sitting m a bow-window in 





Ido unders 


the day may come 


sone of those 
Southampton !” 

She laughed. “If the day arrive—it must yet be fer off—only 
None begin their novitiate 


We did so 


troversy had ended, and Miss Burton was giving fire in another 


prepare to receive events in meekness 


too early ; but let us return to our party.” the con- 


direction. We caught her last words. ** You know, mother, the 
fly is come, and there is no reason why you should make every 
Didn't we play Beggar 


body miserable by squalling in the boat 


my Neighbour very comfortably in the fy’ and why can’t we do 
so returning 


* T know, Esher, the man is tipsy, and will upset us 


his face 
is very red.” 

“And why 
You should not be looking in men’s faces at your tume of 


shoulda’t his face be red’ a sure sign of health, 
mother 
life; you see they only terrify you.” 

* But, Esher, I am frightened '” 

“ Weil, then, you must go in the boat, and there you will sit 
staring at the boatmen till their noses turn red. Mr. Stanhope or 
Mr. Flynn, I will trouble vou to discharge the fly-man; my mo- 
ther does not approve of his face.” 

Stanhope was off im an instant to effect the arrangement, and 
Mrs. Burton hed nothing to do after 


pare to return, and every one was 


all was again confusion 
whist had broken up but pre 
busy securing their property. Once more we were safely launched 


upon the water Mrs. Burton sat motionless in alarm, too terrified 


to glance at the npple which the movement of the oars created, 


and assuring her daughter the gurgling must be caused by some 
planks having given way. At length she tremulously addressed 
the boatmen. 

* Has there been any ace sirs, lately ’” 


lent, 


“ No, ma’am, none since last week,” replied a sturdy son of 
Neptune 

* Was any one drowned, su '” 

«“ Three people, n a‘am.” 


‘ There, Esher, you see some people were drowned.” 


“ Well, mother, d 
i 


non 


n't take it to heart ; you were not there, you 


know, so you hac r to do with it; the blame won't rest on 


your sho iiders.”” 
Mrs. Burton was silenced but not convinced by her daughter's 





happy art of giving equal satisfaction to all and each. He 
way of propounding the matter Stanhope tock up the parable in 


rratified in having it in his power to talk two 
rewsbury clock,” to Miss Burton's delighted 


was the mental * anafomie rivante ;’ his attentions divided and || play of language, united to a determined manner of laying down 
subdivided into a hundred parts, and as quickly concentraced into i! her opinions. Miss Nightshade alone could meet her in the bat- his way, and was 
tle-field with dry sentences and an enduring front, which never |; hours, “ by the 5 


and hoat-builders, 


one magnificent whole when occasion demanded the effort. He 
shrunk under Miss Burton's blows e nature of boats, boatmen, 


carved, talked, and drank wine indefatigably. Mr. Flynn's requiem 
was knelled in the hearts of the elders for ever i| she bore the onset with steady indifference, because the exposition || and assure 
| of sects little interested her, and she probably understood but little who thought vessels too slightly built 


| . 
| of the matter; yet she held forth with unflinching pertinacity, i of boats were perfect—there were other and more serious causes 
when Miss Burton approached the argument of quitting the church 


Nothing pleasurable lasts long; it carries decay in its principle, || 
and the dinner must have its ending, like al! sublunary pleasures to listen with greedy ears to dissenting ministers. Both ladies 
now were resolved to “ die hard” in advocating their views of 


Voices waxed feeble, and conversation died into short sentences || 
—yawns succeeded—Mrs. Burton's eyes closed, and there was |! religion, and each held their wav firm in their nght. ' 


ear ; he explained th 
d Miss Nightshade she was wrong in being one of those 
The shape and materials 


On this point of discussion 


“ "Twas a light that ne'er could shine again 
On life's dull stream.” 


| of alarm: a sudden change of wind for instance ; a sudden squall 
| 1 1 , 

| would swamp the best boat in christendom; then an over-loaded 
j 


hoat was very dangerous. Mrs. Burton was in an agony. We were 


fourteen im number, and the little vessel was over-weighted— 
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down we must go. Her alarm was piteous to witness. In vain 
Stanhope tried to allay the storm he had conjured up; in vain 
Miss Burton and Miss Nightshade both talked at once to reason 
The soft south breeze 


and the 


and dissipate her alarms : it was too late 
which scarcely curled the water, was the coming squall ; 
boats which scudded by as we neared the town were certainly 
It was, in truth, a miserable party of pleasure, 


Tired and disgusted, 


running us down 
and even Mr. Flynn's smile was no more 
how I hailed the debarkation' We were to have taken tea 
with the Burtons, but the daughter dismissed us at the landing- 
place 

“‘ Good evening, ladies. We should have had the pleasure of 


your company to tea, but my mother is only fit to goto bed. She 


is very much gratified by her pleasant day, and, having enjoyed 
terrours by sea and land, nothing can equal her agreeable reflec- 
tions till another equally charming expedition shall be propos- 


ed. She will have much pleasure in talking over her fears to- 


morrow 

“ But indeed, Esher, [ am quite well, and should like to receive 
my friends this evening. I ordered a sally-lunn, and there are 
oysters—" 
‘Never mind oysters, mother; you had better not see them 


to-night, they will put you in mind of sea-water and the 


Giood evening, all 


perils 
you have escaped—the sally-lunn will keep. 
of you—my mother is going to bed.” 

Mrs. Burton quietly submitted to her fate, and Stanhope escort- 
ed them to the Hill. We all felt too unsettled to re-unite ; there- 
fore Mr. Flynn took charge of Mr 


home with Miss Partington 


Jervis’ fold, and | returned 





SELECTIONS FROM THE PERIODICALS, 
AN AMERICAN BOZ, 


We have been much amused with a story, nuw in the course 
of publication in the Arcturus, entitled Puffer Hopkins. It is by 
Cornelius Matthews, Esq. one of the editors of that clever peri- 
odical, and has reached its eighth chapter. We extract a portion 
of it, which can be separated from the main story without injury, 
and which is complete in itself. Mr. Matthews deserves com- 
mendation for having had the courage and good taste to se- 
lect an American subject, and he has skilfully availed himself of 
the rich comic materials afforded by the variety of scenes and 
characters incident to this great metropolis. ‘There is as wide a 
field on this side the water as Boz has cultivated in England, and 
Mr. Matthews possesses much of that peculiar humour and quiet 
satire which characterize the writings of his popular model. We 
are really happy to have the opportunity of copying a good origi- 
nal paper from an American periodical. We hope the time is 
not far distant when native authors will be placed in a position to 
At pre 


sent we are flooded with the compositions of writers abroad, in 


compete successfully with their foreign contemporaries 


An international copyright 


law is the only remedy for an evil of universal complaint. The hero 


feriour in many instances to our own 


of the story, Pufler Hopkins, is engaged on a rainy day in his du 
ties as a member of a ward vigilance committee. —Ev. N.Y. Mir 

** He had selected for the first visitation a rear-building in a 
by-street, inhabited by sundry gentlemen of doubtful polities, and 
making all proper speed he arrived in a short time in the neigh- 
bourhood where he intended to operate. Opening a blind gate, 
which worked with a pulley and closed swiftly behind him, Putter 
found himself in a square inclosure, filled with carts, fragments 
of boarding, old iron pots, broken pieces of garden-fence stand- 
ing against the walls, two cistern-heads, and, at the rear, a row 
of cheap wooden houses, with the windows dashed out, sundry 
breaches in the casing, and various red-pots, supposed to contain 
stunted specimens of horticulture, arranged in the upper windows 
Directly in the middle of the yard there stood, under one large 
ivory-handled umbrella, a couple of well-dressed white-haired ind:- 
viduals—one of whom was very stout, portly and commanding, 
and the other very shrunken, round-shouldered and obsequious— 
looking up at the buildings; the portly gentleman staring at them 
with great severity and talking boisterously, and the round-shoul- 
dered glancing up at the portly-gentleman meekly, and making 
minutes of what he said 

** Draught of the chimneys, heavy : note that down, will you!’ 
said the portly gentleman, peremptorily 

©] will,’ said the meek man. ‘ It's down, sir.’ 

** * Supposed equal to two factory furnaces, with the blowers 
on: down with that—and put my initial to it, if you please.’ 


**T have, in large capitals,’ said the tim gentleman 





«That's right,’ said the portly gentleman, promptly. ‘Skut 


tles always open, and children allowed to smoke burnt ratans: I 


see one of ‘em at it now. Will you mark fAat down’ cried the 
stout gentleman, evidently very much enraged, and with a startling 
emphasis that caused the meck man to jump out from under the 
shelter, which compelled his superiour to order him back twice, 
very distinctly, before he could be induced to return to his duty 
and chronicle what fell from the stout gentleman's lip. * They 
dry their hose at No. 9, on the back of a rocker before the fire; 


and use a decayed Dutch-oven at No. ll—this last attributable 


to the extravagance of the lower orders, who are too proud to pa- 
tromze the baker 


“+ That's a very happy observation,’ said the meek man. 
‘Shall I print it out large, like the play-bills ?” 

“** Stuff!’ cried the portly gentleman, smiling haughtily, ‘just 
mind your business, and recollect that all private feelings are ab- 
sorbed in the company’s interests—will ye ?” ? 

“* Til try,’ said the meek man, timidly. 

“*Do! just say, if you please, that the first floor's occupied 
by a journeyman lightning-maker.’ 
echoed the meek man 


*** None of your nonsense now, Crump—but down with what 


* * A journeyman lightning-maker !’ 


I tell you: a journeyman lightning-maker, in the employ of one 


of the theatres. Savy, we are informed that he lives on brandy, 








(brandy’s a pretty inflammatory article, I believe, and cases of 


spontaneous combustion have occurred : put that reflection in a 
note, and mark it J. B. in the corner,) and makes lightning in the 
Have you smelt No. 11?’ 


answered the secretary, making a wry face, 


garret. Now for the cisterns. 


**T have, sur,’ 


‘and it's uncommon noxious.’ 


‘**Do you know the cause ’’ asked the portly gentleman, 


disdainfully 


| ‘*] do not, su,’ 


answered the meek gentleman, groping his 

pockets 

**A4 child—a juvenile small child—that went to a public 

| school, took his own life in despair one day in that very cistern, 
sir—because he couldn't spell phthisic, sur!’ 

“ * That was strange, wasn't it’’ 
| Very strange, Crump. The child came home in the after- 
noon, With the same green bag —take notice, sir—the same green 
bag on his arm that he'd carried for fourteen months, and said, 
* laying his hand on his head, 


* Mother, there's a pain, “a great 


violent pain here.” That was all he said, and then he went up 


stairs, made up his little couch, tied his wooden horse to a bed- 
post, with a new mbbon about his neck, put on his Sunday hat 
and a clean apron, and stepping stealthily down stairs, walked 
comfortably into the cistern and ended all his agonies.’ 

** That's a remarkable affair,’ said the secretary, with his 
mouth and eyes wide open. * Don't you think it’s a serious argu- 
ment against the public schools, sir ’’ 
«It's a smasher, Crump: an extra-hazardous smasher,’ said 

the insurance president, for that proved to be his official station 
|| * There's something wrong in the system, you may depend on it, 
destroy themselves in this way be- 


Now to 


Say, it’s the opinion of the president 


or children would never 


cause they can't spell diphthong words of two syllables 


business, if you please 
that no engine will ever consent to draw water from the cistern 
of No. 11; that engines can’t be expected to take little boys or 
little girls into their chambers and extinguish their bereaved pa- 
rents’ burning dwellings with the rinsings Firemen have feel- 
ings, (this is a moral axiom, for the benetit of the directors,) en- 
gines have works; and although the coroner did sit on the cis 
tern-lid the better part of an entire might, inquiring into this me- 
lancholy case, and sent down several courageous small boys with 
boat-hooks, and called patriotically into the cistern himself, yet 
add, the boy was never found ; and from the fact of deceaved's 


never having been seen to come out, a strong suspicion prevails 


| 


but what makes the 


Is that 


in the neighbourhood that he is still in 
|| corpse so very outrageous and stubborn, nobody can say 
| it, Crump? 

*** All down, sir,’ answered Mr. Crump 

| * * Stand out from the umbrella, then, if you please, Mr. Crump 


business is over. You're Crump and I’m Blinker.’” And the in 
surance president looked down upon his assistant in the most 
commanding tashion 

“Crump obeyed, and, withdrawing from the brown silk protec- 
tor, stood outside, awaiting the further pleasure of the portly 
gentleman 

“© This is a sweet day, Crump,’ said the president, contem- 
plating with evident satisfaction the huge drops that plashed in 


one of the puddles 


“ «Charming !’ said Crump, slily inserting a cotton pocket- 
handkerchief between his coat-collar and the back of his neck, 
for Crump was slightly rheumatic 

*** Stocks should rise, in weather lke this,’ said Mr. Blinker 


* The roots are all good and wet, cellars under water, and a good 





number of garrets flooded. Now, if we could have a little rain 


horizontally, the second stories would be nice and safe. To be 
sure, families might suiler a little inconvenience—but it would 
| be morally impossible for fires to show themselves, and | should 





look in the papers for two or three melancholy cases of in- 


cendiaries having made way with themselves. It's a pelter, 


Crump.’ 


“* That. | believe, is admitted,” answered that worthy indi- 


vidual, with a slight tinge of impudence in his manner—button- 
p his side-pockets, which began to fill, and throwing his 


u 





hands behind him under his coat-tails, which arrangement, as he 


stooped forward, formed a commodious roof for the rain te run 

**Tt's lucky we're not in the marine line,’ continued the presi 
dent, glancing at the secretary : *‘ goods not under hatches will 
be nicely soaked, I'm sure ; particularly woolens and drabs 
* Now it so har 


of a very pretty pair of woolea drabs— 


ypened that the unfortunate Crump was the owner 


hioned, to 





which, very singularly, he was wearing at that very 


but as Mr. 


be sure 


j : 
1} moment, as he stood in the shower in the open yard 


|} Blinker was well-known as a benevolent-minded gentleman, and 
above all manner of personalities, Cramp was bound to regard his 
observation as one of those happy general reflections for which 
he was equally remarkable 
“*TRe shower comes down so nice and straight,’ said M 
Blinker, erecting his umbrella and drawing himself close under 
its centre, at the same time consulting his watch, ‘ so nice and 
straight, that it must put out a good many kitchen-fires; which 
all helps :—but it’s time to be at the office. Dv you go on, 
Crump, and have the grate well piled—don't spare the coals, for 
Lam chilly. But stop—whose buildings are these, did you say 
**T didn’t say,’ answered Mr. Crump, flushing slightly 


am \ hose?’ 


} ! } 
the secretary into a small pond 


cried Mr. Blinker, in his official key, which startled 


“*Fyler Close’s, sir,’ answered the intelligent Crump speed)|y 


* * Humph—very well,’ said Mr. Blinker. ‘Go on: and don’t 


forget to wheel my chair out, and warm my slippers. And if the 
lime-dealer calls for his policy, tell him it isn’t made out, a: 


that he may call the first fair day. 


This is fine weather for slack 
ing that article, Crump; excellent weather to set houses on fire 


with water and white chalk—do you understand! Go 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES., 


LETTER-W RiTING. 


One of the most innocent and exquisite pleasures of this life js 


that of hearing from an absent friend 


When we are sudde: 
reminded, by a letter, of one who is dear to us, and see our name 
in the well-known hand on the direction, a flash of delight per 


vades the whole frame ; the heart beats with expectation w 


the seal 1s being broken, and, as the sheet is unfolded, goes for 
in full benevolence to meet the heart of the writer in the perusal 
' 


of its contents. An epistolary correspondence between intimate 


and endeared connections is a spiritual communion, in which 
minds alone seem to mingle, and, unembarrassed by the bodily 
presence, converse W th a freedom, and favour, and an eloquence 
rarely excited, and perhaps never more felicitously indulged in 
Hence the chief charm of a letter, if the 


» so applied, is its individuality, as a message from 


personal intercourse 





term may ¢ 


one whom we love or esteem, according to the degree of kin o 
congeniality between us, sent expressly on an errand of kindness 
to ourselves. The consciousness that it was written to and i 

him, gives the receiver a paramount interest in its existence, as 
well as in its disclosures. To him, therefore, it becomes an ot 
ject of affection ; and none but himself, however some others may 
4 


sympathise with the fee gs, can enter into it with the same de- 
gree of ineffable emotion ; that, indeed, is “ a joy with which a 


letter-writing, when the heart is 





stranger intermed 


waced, the first thor 





ghts in the first words are usu 





earnestly e 





ally the best ; for it is thoughts, not wor/s, that are comm 


cated ; and meaning, not manner, which is mainly to be aimed at 
The ideas that rise, and thicken as they rise, in a mind full and 


its subject, voluntarily embody themselves 





ove rflowing witt 


opriate ; yet are thev so delicate 





language the most easy and apy 
and evanescent, that unless caught in the first forms, they soon 
lose their character and distinctness, blend with each other, and 


from be 


te. lw ' 
strikingly simple in succession, become inextrica 





complex in association, on account of their multiplicity and 
affinity. The thoughts that occur in letter-writing will not stay 


to be questioned ; they must be taken at their word, or instantly 





! 


dismissed. They are like odours from “*a bank of violets "—a 


preath—and away. He that would revel on the ‘ragrance, 
scenting it hard and long, will feel that 


' 
Ns Celiciousness has 








eluded him; he may taste it again and again, and for a momer 
but he mi as well attempt to catch the rainbow, and hold 
it, as long to in iale and detain the subtle and volatile sweet 


ness. He who once hesitates amid the tlow of fresh feelings and 


their spontaneous expression, becomes unawares bewildered ; and 





must either resolutely disengage himself by darting nght forward 
through the throng of materials to recover the freedom of his 
pen, or he must patiently select and arrange them, as in a preme 
ditated exercise of his mind on a given theme.—Monigomery 


LONGEVITY OF THE PIKE, 


The regions of fresh water have their sharks as well as the 








empire of the seas) ‘The pike lives in rivers, lakes and ponds 
and, mm a confined piece of water, he wi | soon dest: er 
fish, as he generally does not feed upon any thing ¢ often 
swallows one nearly as large as himself; for, through his gree 
ness in eating, he takes the head foremost, and so draws 1 OV 
at a time | 1s swallowed the w r ‘TT remembe 
savs the writer of this anecdote, “to have seen in the stomacd 
of a large pike a gudgeon of g 1 size, the head of which had 
already received clear marks of the power of digestion, whilst the 
rest of the fish was still fresh and unimpaired. It is a very long 


i 


lived fish. In the year 1479 a pike was caught at Haslbron, in 


Suahia, to which was affixed a brazen ru 


words engraven on it in Greek characters :—** I am the first fish 


which was put into this lake by the hands of the governour of the 
universe, Frederic the second, the Sth of October, 1230. The 


pike has a flat head, and sharp teeth in his jaws, the under one 0! 


which is more promiment than the superour one 
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ENGLISH HEROICS. 


We copy the following (says the Boston Morning Post) from 
, as the last and 


strongest effusion of patriotism and poetry—combined into a regu- 





the London Age, for the amusement of our reade 





jar ** half and half” brandy and water mixture nza about 


lumbia’s soil" is too affecting for a newspaper 





“Heerau! To tuk Rescve or noste M'Leop! 


To the rescue, Canadians, and Britons, too, bold! 


Shall the lion of England be bearded, and told, 
By the base and the cowardly yz 


If he wills it, shall murder a son of the free 








By the blood of our fathers! this be allowed 





No! up to the rescue of loyal Leod ' 


Yes! up with your standard, and quick cross the flood, 
Ere the 





ag of the pirate soaks patriot blood ; 





hev're cowards and cravens, vour work will be short, 








Hurrah! for the first who shall lead to Lockport 

Ye champions of loyalty! come in a crowd ! 

Rouse up! to the rescue of gallant M'Leod ! 

Across the wide waters we chant vou this cheer, 
Would our persons were with you, as hearts are ail here 
But, though broad the Atlantic, on both sides its wave 


i 


} t br 
t gallant and brave 


Gallant hearts ever beat for the 
And who swear, by high heaven! the pres:dent proud 


Shall wipe out the blood of the murdered M'Leod 


Like the flames from the pirate, to doom going down, 





Be the flame in each breast, and the fire m each frown ; 


‘or, from where the sun rises or 
Unrevenged shall no blood of a 


i 
This the sons of Old England for ever have vowed— 





shed 


Then up to the rescue of gallant M’Leod 

Like the pirate ship's timbers may Buffalo blaze— 

From the soil of Columbia their capitol raze ; 

: ling with fear, 





Ave ' onwards thev're tren 


And brave hearts never quatl'd “fore the base buccaner 


no quarter 





li murder be done, and he hes in his shroud, 
Make deadly reprisals for murdered M'Leod 
Then, over the water! qui k, over the lake! 

If he fall. blood alone our just vengeance must slake 


Ves' 1f murdered ts he, why some more must be spilt ; 





Then onwards, and sh every sword to the 
This—this—ts our war-cry, we s it 


Hurrah ! rescue of gallant M'Leod! 





We notice two lines, in particular, which are exquisitely beau- 


tiful from their appropriateness of sentiment The first is, 
* Shall the lion of England be bearded, and told" — 


] } ) , 


Yes, most likely—he would be well shared, tolled, and buried 


with decency! Again— 


“Yes! if murdered is he, why some more must be epilt 


This is prima facie evidence that the writer is an Inshman 


Spilt, indeed! the John Bulls would be Incky if they were not 
polt as well as spilt We cannot, however, afford to pick out 
any more beauties rhe boy who wrote the above will be the 
ceaa ot Us il ait c ‘t k p st 


THE ALLIGATOR HARMLESS. 


A traveller of modern times, and of unquestionable cre ty, 
elates t 8 ihis be rt sca att a rators, or Ame 
crocodiles, were t to crawl out of the mud and bask 














ithe sur it was @ iaVv i ’ time to take tie " bo 1 on ac 
count of their t } sta 1 to exam f of the report 
t r swailowmg | er sint ‘ the year to serve 
em on ac tol t es t digest 1 ¢ the terr ot 
r tor Ww 11s probably a t three ) s. Por this pur- 
se, two va s, ol wut ¢ it ! e feet i were 
ened, stomach ol ach Was lo ! several 
r S, pieces of ark 1 in one t nm some 
‘ sive of such indigestible matter, the nachs 
iv empty So far * r t appears to be founded in 
Ww { r =e ] ‘ w“ re swa \ i ‘ i ce t 
eu te s « j ere e | rd 7 the time 
s lay I rto ‘ ‘ Ips the coats 
the sto é owing to voracious n er 
f dey , ‘ t ( erniine I t tor 
as te ‘ i] so W ‘ r ed, 3 tin ‘ 580 
\ ( r att $s ive come t essary It 
3 er to re < at so far as the human 
‘ . ‘ ( ed " « rm nD less ca erous 
sg y s eu, pa vy pv e. 
w the ) mee r but with 
vi t ed olanyv ¢ 1 1 si es ( vw 
r t at « v.w ¥ are very Prous, and 
t was a gro near New-Orleans, who, w e sta ’ 1 the 
water sawing a piece of t ver. had one of «lees dangerously 
yunced by one of them ¥y Opinion on this s ect 1s founded 
on my own experience IT have frequently bee i witness to 
indians, 1 g men, women and ¢ ? rivers 
and ponds where se a . extreme'v ! e 5s, W 
any nare ‘ ! re thon s ne } c © WAS 2 » pur 
aued mvs Py ew ( yn and without ij ‘ 
Spe g of vegeta , rs, we heard the other day of a 
ve dy wt ewer o sweet that she dared not go inio 
© farce r lear € Des 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are happy to inf 
for the benefit of Mrs. Maeder, which will tak place at the Park 


re ou the 27th instant.—An enthusiastic * Z rof the F 





Arts"’ says that he, as an American, is proud of Henry Inman's 











r led | re, and Stout's admirable statue of Fanny Elssle 
the fame of which, he prophecies, “w 1 make Londen and P s 
The s e re th as surpasses any t . 
ny I could adds he volumes of panegvr ’ t 
but Llive upon the sensation twill produce Eu A co s 
' pondent sums up the daly contents of the newspapers tuese 
' words Whigs 1 Locofocos, veto, steam-boat a 
| s, ba $, war v and, horrid murd M’Le 
bound ry te stion, prices 8 Kk. 8 ews ’ € 
| i s and marriage erta , as agree e® avy " 
a able persor ld wis We re ce wih A ’ 
to a that Wi gion Irving ha € vere fro sla ere 
’ i l may t kind-hearted j exce 
the SAE t B k t ‘ Aj we ea t 1 
! 1 the language of Ilallech 
** Few have won a greener wreath 
' Than that which binds his haw 
' We w ‘ en r tom he s« volut | 





} i H stake t es re t y we 
} | io 1 >the Mirr ! v years “ wa 
' egirl. We have a better me vy tha has ‘ 
for.—We w WW Vv t we think w j Iiy 
this J * w eive that we have ce her ta 
I Panorama of e Falls Niagara will we re \ t 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1841 


{n adventure on the Hudson 1 —On Saturday, the { " 
instant, as 1s our ** usual custom in the afternoor we took our 
departure from this good city on board the sw sure ’ com 
fortable steamboat Highlander, commanded by Captain Ward 
not less known for his urbanity and skill than for bes remark é 
persot al resemblance to the immortal Sir Walter Scott As is 

icrally the case, the steamboat Osceola left the wharf vallant 





stvle some little time before us, and went phizzing and whizzing 





and dashing and splashing on her way up the river full of passe 
gers and freight. When near the termination of the palisades 
all at once, m the twinkii ol an eye, in less than no time, our 


Indian plonec r was observed to come to a dead sto , he rwheecis 
ceasing to revolve, and her passengers running to the sice of the 


Presently there were the ringing of 





boat in great consterna 


. . . 
her bell and the waving of handkerchiefs for the Highlander to 
come to her assistance It was consequently q € apparent that 
some act dent had | apper i—t consterna ym Was prodigious— 
“ Then rose from «ea to skv the w 1 farew 
ih shriek t t Mm at stood still t brav 
Fathers were seen embr rt respons sol isexes 
and | vied lovers we t yr a last farewe!l of « the 
The crew and pass igers of IH ghial r, with that a ur 
which always characterizes American sear r (see s 11 «) 
Ay tot , f° hoat haat las 
prepare lto fly to thei rehef. ‘The smal! boat was hastily lower 








ed, with water, provisions and a compass, and instantly manned 
with eager volunte¢ Tie signals of dis ss were swere 

iin afew minutes our boat was made fast alongside, and a 

Then commenced the movement of every t ’ 

on board, or dead, except the captain and cl We have 

all read of the landing! Noah's ark, we have all scen the first 

of Mav in New-York, and witnessed scenic tlusions on the boards 

, } " j 


of the Bowery theatre, 











:m pos grand ls i First came, ¢ " ght, some 
ha doz s « s, who re ed the deck of t a 

a state of mind i easily ¢ ed than « 1 tlie 
came some elderly gentlemen, looking unutter things on rock 
and stream and sk These were followed by am tude of 
hablncs of all ages, from twenty months to twenty vears, and at 
enormousiy fat lacy 1 tap life-preserver w i I aly 
wouldn't Ww Then succeeded ar sh of people of all sorts, 
( yurs, sizes and « t Ss, Who, we i happy to ree | 
* walked tae | K salct ind found n ireuel from a fr 
aus esort to sme g bottles, salts, etc. O ww two fainted in 
their « leay « to st their ‘ reservers, (w in the 
ri < of the mon t, we re ed were l mar sctured by 
Mr. Smith, No. 66 ¢ im-stree mn old in was “blowing 
up” a young bachel and t captain's clerk was “ blowing 
un” the chamber-u ) reat edification of all the specta- 
tors. We also noticed in the crowd a prudent young gentleman 
in a pair of india-rubber over-shoes, which he informed us he put 
on in order to keep his feet dry in case of his jumping overboard 
Aller the ving came the lifeless part of the procession, here a 
trunk, there a barre!; now a et of melons, then a quantity 
of egg-plants ; barrels of molasses, vinegar, Holland gin 1N 

1 mackerel ; cradles, rocking s, patent steclyards, ox-yokes, 
ts ns ana fea riess guine wis; a x ol short fives n 
odd v ne of S ens’ Trave la other sorts of traps. | 
T unfort e sufferers were treated ¢ tw ‘ 
greatest hos tv, be kind! ! heir errive! 





to have the goodness to step to the captain's office and settle 


Fortunately there were no lives lost, and nobody hurt, and the 


damage done to the boat was trifling, being only the breaking of 
a crank connected with the blower; but the many steamboat 
accidents wl i ve lately h ened so alarmed the passeugers 
as to make them wsist Upon an immediate transfer of themselves 

j tenances t anot I vat All parties be haved well m 


this trving moment, particularly a basket of musk-melons; but 








we Tegret to say that the egyg-piants were thrown into considera 
ble confusion ; one of them was unfortunately jammed in between 
two boxes, but escaped with a whole skin Among the distin 
guished persons whom we noticed on board the Highlander, was 
‘ € maes —, who, with presence of mind, as 
s he noticed accident nped upon a stool, which he 
r ed to occupy until the affair was all over A distinguished 
member of t New-York bar, Mr. ——, with characteristic 
‘ $s Was the first to detect the accident wh i had happened 
to the Oseola, even before the crew of our boat, and was clearly 
nt « on that there was a flaw im the ma ery which would 
end A stay < r ‘ $ compel the Oseola to “ move 
rf his gentleman likewise behaved with great 
gallantry, by taking up with great promptness a commanding and 
con i ‘ ‘ the reach of all danget Phe emment 
F an inpened to be as ep im huis berth, rose 1 
hastiiy on ti ¢ Oseola’e bell, supposing it was the signal 
lor s ( een imme itely again, on lear y that 
it was y I) out hos « of instruments 
with great eager , but f g nobody to operate upon, bega 


to think he was trepanned limsel!, and quietly put them away 





again. Our worthy fe v-ciuzen, Alderman , besturred him 
seli to render all t issistance his power, but was surprised to 
find that while the Oseola’s iron broke, her glass and crockery 
remained undamaged M , of a neighbouring foundery, 
looked on with cal gravity 1 magnanimously offered to 
furnish another crank at short tice, and on the most reasonable 
terms for cash or approved pa We do not single out these 
individuals for specia raise, for cat r compels us to say that 
an eg al degree of energy was exhilited by the passengers 
Seriousiyv, howeve efficvent and was re or vy the capta 1, and 
the ladies we well cared for | 1 t lest and most 
atte ve of chambermaids So sate 5 havigation of the 
Huds und so few are t ca jities that ¢ ur Upon it, that the 

chtest acc ent 18 al sual event, and therefore deserves to 
be chronicled If we have treated this occurrence in a sportive 
vein, it Is caus was a merry rather than a serious calamity 
For the many years we ave bes 1 the constant habit of sailing 
nthe Highlander, we have ever known an accident to that 
boat, which ts, beve 1 question, as safe and good a steamer, and 
as ably and carefully commanded, as any that ever floated upon 





4 Philosophical Grams f he Baglich loaguave, dc. be 


Joseph W. Wrig —This book is well worth reading. It i the 
production of a keen rather than a profound mind, and its general 
characteristics are boldness of criticism and love of o7 emality 
So yas our author « tines | nself toy ynting out the errours 
s prev writers in ar he often acute and happy, 
while at the same time, with an inconsistency by no means un 
sual, he is guilty of blunders « sl to the worst of theirs. Thus 
‘ ves » list of s e seventy or eighty adjectives, which, 
wccor rto s ideas, do 1 1imit of degrees of comparison, 
which is untrue in almost every case. He goes so far as to con- 
dem the ‘ npersonal ve , a feature to be found m every 
language with which we are acquainted, and instead of “ it rains,” 
would have us sav r fa He advocates the employment of 
that vile neologism “ being built,’ while he will not allow us to say 
Ww 1 Shaks ure and Dacon * this is the very place,”’ to use the 
' ent phrase s ] tlemen,"’ nor to present each other our 
‘ . Wen t pont out very many blunders, some 
of f rreater consequence than the above, did our linits permit 
s ‘ the defects of the |} , we car tt conscrentiousiv 
recomuine for pe l ihe same time the 
‘ . un, Who Is a t ite t wheat from the chafl 
“ tind it an am ne ‘ i tructive companror 





i wt « ! ( Te Uy rand J ate i 
composed by Dr. Boy rrar d by Dr. Hodges of this 
for the ‘ f | Vv 5 é forthe by 
co ‘ roa hav ‘ tre nt u the cathedrais « 
| ] for three er et y, is now forthe f time 
presented to the Amerecan | "The work will be h ghiy at 
preciated, and any cor nenda ns from us are unnecesrsa 

The 0 fer . We recommend to our readers’ rntice 
last numbers of the Edinburgh Review,” and * Foreign Quar 
terly,” t od by Mrs. Masor ey are | sually abie 

if i 

‘; ~We rile r like ‘ anrivate 
pocket ! ! to t v that ave one but 
vou asked what o clock 1 te t 

P There is a man about here so proud he won't keep hus 

wn com \ riecar oi ¢ ta Dinse 
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In the hour of care 


Pog. 





And thy heart is light 


2 | Where thon dost roam there I will be: | Till joy again returns to thee, 


In the forest's shade, 
The bow'r or glade, 


Thy grief I'll share 


And thy hopes are bright 























As moonbeams dancing on the sea. 
At morning's hour, &c. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE LITTLE BLUE FLY 


Aone after dinner I happened to spy 

In a goblet of water a little blue fly, 

Who doubtless from folly had fell o’er the brink 
Of the vessel from which he had ventured to drink. 


As it stood on the table quite near to my hand 
I saw he was one of a most harmless band, 

So wielding a knife which I brought to my aid, 
The poor little blue-fiy soon sat on its blade. 


His limbs were so feeble he scarce had the strength 
‘To extend them one half of their natural length ; 
His wings were so wet they adhered to his back, 
And he look’d like a victim just led from the rack. 


No doubt he had swam till exhausted and faint— 
He presented a picture no pencil could paint ; 
And as I beheld him in this dismal plight, 

The poor little blue-fly look’d pale with affrght. 


In triumph, however, I bore him away 

To a quiet retreat ‘neath the sun's gentle ray 

His wings were soon dry, and his limbs became cme, 
And I knew by his action he'd soon jog along. 


So lifting the window to give him the air— 

For the breeze was then blowing most balmy and rare— 
He patted his breast, and then shaking bis head, 

The poor little blue-fly soon vanish'd end fled. 





Oxp pacnetors.—This unfortunate class of beings have, from 
time immemorial, been the victims of obloquy and persecution. 
It was the custom with the Dey of Algiers to subject them to a 
periodical flogging. Some of our own States propose to tax | 
them into matrimony, probably on the same judicious principle 
by which non-residents are often taxed out of their property—but \ 


the following provision of the Spartan law in regard to celibates (| 
surpasses all modern ingenuity of torture :—‘‘ The time of mar- | 


riage was fixed, and if a man did not take a wife at the time ap- 


pointed he was liable to be persecuted! He who had no wife | 
was considered as a useless member of the community, a mere | 
drone, and of course any one might insult him with impunity 


The magistrates assembied all the bachelors once a vear, (usual- 
ly in the coldest part of winter,) and commanded the 


m to dance 


round the market-place, and sing songs composed for the occa- | 
sion, expressing how justly they were punished for disobedience | 
to the laws, and how richly they merited such disgrace. Dereyl- | 
lidas, a very brave general, but a bachelor, one day coming into 
company, a young man, instead of rising up and giving him a seat, 


| coldly observed—* You have no child to give place to me when 


| Tam old.’ This was thought very well of by those who heard it, 


EPITAPH. 
Here lies a lawyer and an honest man ; 


ate | 
and the boy for such insolence was highly complimented | 
| 


Heaven works a wonder for us now and then 


Joun Ranpotrn’s Grave.—A gentleman on a Vis 


it to the re- 


| sidence of the late John Randolph, writes to the National Intelli 
gencer as follows :—‘* The body of this extraordinary man re- 


| poses beneath the tall branches of a veteran pine, 
paces from his summer dwelling. No marble marks the place of 
his repose. He was buried, according to his own request, with his 
head to the east and his feet to the west, with a white unpolish- 


ed stone at his head and a black one at his feet 


SELF-LOVE. 


Joe hates a hypocrite. It shows 
Self-love is not a fault of Joe's. 


Keep out of bad company, for the chance is that when the devil | 


fires into a flock he will hit somebody 


about forty | 


con 


iss 


He sleeps 


reqt 


_ 


: || other. ‘“ Poor fellow, I pity him! 
where he lived, in the peaceful bosom of his own aative forest.” \ del 


THE WITHERED FLOWERS. 


I knew they would perish, 
Those beautiful flowers, 

As the hopes that we cherish 
In youth's sunny bowers ; 

J knew they'd be faded ! 
Though with fond gentle care 

Their bright leaves were shaded, 
Decay was still there 


So all that is brightest 
Ever first fades away, 

And the joys that leap lightest 
The earliest decay. 

The heart that was nearest 
The widest will rove, 

And the friend that was dearest 
The first cease to love. 


And the purest, the noblest, 
The loveliest—we know— 

Are ever the surest 
The soonest to go. 

The bird that sings sweetest, 
The flower most pure, 

In their beauty are fleetest, 
In their fate the most sure. 





The greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treasure, 
£ Pp £ 


tentment ; the greatest possession, health; the greatest ease 
leep; and the greatest medicine, a true friend. 


“ Ned has run away with your wife,” said one friend to an- 


was the reply. 
Vhen does a boat resemble a man under arrest? When she 


vires bailing. 
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